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IN   THE   MYOMBO   FOREST

GRASS and dew, objects of wistful longing in many
inhabitants of dusty European cities, lose their attraction in
tropical Africa. To most travellers from these latitudes, the
initial words of Rubinstein's beautiful song would convey
nothing but the memory of marshes below a cloudless sky,
between walls of grass twelve feet high, where they found
themselves, after the lapse of a quarter of an hour, as soak-
ing wet as if they had swum through the Zambesi, grass in
which poisonous ticks lurked in ambuscade like wounded
lions, ready, at a brushing past of a part of the traveller's
attire, to pass on to it with inconceivable presence of mind;
grass, the assegai-points of which were caught by the out-
side clothing and then worked their way, with the method
of sentient beings, through shirt and underwear right to the
skin!

After this Inferno the Myombo forest, with its scanty
undergrowth and gorgeous flora, brings respite and relief,
even if, according to preconceived ideas, it scarcely deserves
the appellation of 'forest.' Distinct from the heavy-
timbered, dense forests of the mountain ranges and the
watercourses, it is really only an intensified 'bush,' in
which the specific trees of the latter grow closer to one
another and to a somewhat greater height than is usually
the case in the African champaign.

Even compared with the forests of Europe, the Myombo
forest cuts a rather poor figure. Its nearest approximation
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